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commonplace of meter until she can write as the public likes. Then if 
she puts in her observation and passion all will become precious. But 
she must have the Form first." 

If ever a compendious Enchiridion of Victorian Criticism were pub- 
lished this would be as quaint a bit of misunderstanding as "one could 
well come at. Buskin's criticisms were unparalleled in their freedom from 
personal bias. In the years immediately following Millais's marriage with 
Buskin's quondam wife, the critic continued to heap highest praise upon 
his rival's pictures. On one occasion when Buskin felt called upon to 
abuse and demolish the work of a friend, he wrote a note to that friend 
explaining, with naive innocence of human nature, that although he felt 
called upon to write as he did of the work, he hoped nothing would in- 
terfere with the continuance of a friendship which — etc., etc.; to which 
the irate painter replied that when he next met his critic he should give 
him a sound thrashing, but he hoped that a broken head would in no 
wise interfere with a friendship which — etc., etc. 

To the end Buskin remained strangely unworldly and innocent of hu- 
man passions and resentments. He writes in despair to Bossetti : " I 
don't say you do wrong, because you don't seem to know what is wrong, 
but you just do whatever you like as far as possible — as puppies and 
tomtits do." 

Buskin's was a rich and full life, a vital part of the history of literature 
and development of art and taste in the Victorian Era. It was a sad life, 
dropping, as the years passed, into deeper and deeper gloom. At the close 
of the first volume the biographer says: " He was yet to know the fire of 
unfulfilled love and the cold of departing faith. He was to experience 
the bitterness of seeming failure; and his gifts of mind and heart were 
to die before his death. In the end, perhaps, he was to reach, as prophet, 
a reputation higher than was now his as writer; but it was to be mixed 
with gray leaf and thorn-set stem; no fastening of diadem but with such 
sharp embroidery." 

It was a sad life but not a sordid one, and perhaps no sadness, un- 
smeared by sordidness, counts as waste. This biography is at once the 
fullest and most valuable that has yet appeared. It illustrates Buskin's 
life by his work, and his work by his life. The interesting parallel be- 
tween Buskin's ideals and Tolstoi's might indeed have been pushed farther 
with good effect. 

The author says of Buskin that he dealt " with art not for art's sake, 
but art in relation to life ; art as the expression of individual and national 
character; life without industry as guilt; but industry without art as 
brutality," Beauty in a world governed by social justice is the idea im- 
plied in all Buskin's books. 



Bobert E. Lee: Man and Soldier. By Thomas Nelson Page. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1911. 

With the single exception of Mr. Lincoln, who seems to be destined to 
be written up as minutely and voluminously as Napoleon, not one of the 
principal actors in the Civil War has found so many biographers as 
General Lee. It is only natural that the career of the Southern com- 
mander-in-chief should possess the same fascination for the Southern mind 
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that the martyred President's possesses for the Northern, since the two 
men typified whatever was highest and best in their respective causes. 
Lee has the additional charm, from the Southern point of view, of having 
won the most memorable successes for a cause that failed abysmally in 
the end; and as offering, in his character and conduct, a silent refutation 
of the extravagant charges of the extreme Abolitionists as to the demoral* 
izing influence of the institution of slavery upon all brought within its 
pale, charges to which the Southern people were always highly sensitive. 

A new biography of a great soldier and an upright man like General 
Lee will always attract attention, but for it to have any permanent value, 
it must, in the light of the many excellent biographies of him by contem- 
poraries already in existence, be able to stand successfully at least one 
of these three tests : It should be either a concise but comprehensive nar- 
rative of his career, modeled on Southey's Nelsori, for popular use; or 
an exhaustive biography of large proportions, like Henderson's Stonewall 
Jackson, that contributes a great amount of very valuable new information 
to further illuminate the subject; or an acute critical study, like Eopes's 
Story of the Civil War. 

The most recent addition to the lives of General Lee is from the pen of 
the distinguished Southern novelist, Thomas Nelson Page. In spite of 
the literary charm which all his writings possess, his last work cannot be 
said to come broadly and clearly within any of the three categories which 
have been mentioned. None of the three tests can therefore be success- 
fully applied to it. 

In the first place, it is a volume of some 734 pages, and while uncom- 
monly graphic and vivid in style, well digested in substance, and ardently 
sympathetic in its point of view, it is frequently diffuse, occasionally 
desultory, and sometimes slovenly, a fault further accentuated by numer- 
ous typographical errors. Neither by brevity (when the length of the book 
is considered), nor by conciseness of statement, nor by comprehensiveness 
of treatment, can Mr. Page's volume, in spite of exceptional merits as a 
narrative, be regarded as adapted to become a handy and convenient work 
for general use. 

On the other hand, although a voluminous production, Mr. Page him- 
self expressly disclaims having made any addition to the sum of our 
existing knowledge of the character and career of General Lee. The au- 
thorities used appear to be restricted to those already well known to the 
students of his life. There is no indication of any research among docu- 
ments or papers which had previously escaped the attention of biographers. 

Mr. Page's personal recollections of the war were not such as by them- 
selves to qualify him to pass a weighty judgment on General Lee's cam- 
paigns. Indeed, he modestly questions his competency to become an in- 
dependent critic of these campaigns from a purely military standpoint; 
and he contents himself with presenting the views which have already been 
advanced by Eopes, Henderson, Allen, Humphreys, and Bigelow. 

What, then, is the raison d'etre for a volume which, although always 
delightfully and often eloquently written, contains a virtual acknowledg- 
ment that it is chiefly a restatement of well-known facts, and, in consider- 
able measure, a synopsis of other writers' conclusions? The reason for 
its composition seems to have been that Mr. Page was strongly of the 
impression that the North had not yet been informed of a point that would 
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compel it to do complete justice to the character of Lee as a man, and to 
his greatness as a soldier. As a Southern writer who possessed a large cir- 
cle of readers in the Northern States, Mr. Page was justly of the opinion 
that he was in a position of advantage to remove these prejudices, and to 
impart knowledge where there was before supposedly only dense ignorance. 
This work is, therefore, really at bottom a strong appeal to the Northern 
people to reconsider the facts of General Lee's life and the spirit which 
governed his conduct, so that they may obtain a more correct and sym- 
pathetic view of their greatest opponent in the Civil "War. Such an 
appeal all Northerners can understand, and it is one which few of them 
will fail to respond to. 

As time has steadily dissipated the passions which survived the Civil 
War, the North has recognized the essential greatness and nobleness of 
General Lee with constantly increasing cordiality. Indeed, he is con- 
sidered there now to have been a man of so much ability and merit that 
he does not really require to be treated quite so eulogistically as Mr. 
Page has treated him throughout this book. There are times when the 
author of this new biography suffers his fervor to carry him too far even 
from the Southern point of view. One effect of it is to cause him (ap- 
parently unconsciously to himself) to minimize comparatively the achieve- 
ments of Stonewall Jackson, whom some Southern critics have regarded 
as General Lee's superior in military genius, and who was certainly 
Lee's only rival on the Southern side. In these pages, the hero of the 
Valley campaign does not seem to possess much more military initiative 
or talent than General Stuart or General A. P. Hill, two of Lee's ablest, 
most active, and most zealous lieutenants. The author shows a jealousy 
for General Lee's fame in connection with the real hero of Second 
Manassas and Chancellorsville which General Lee himself never exhibited, 
and, from his magnanimity, perhaps never even felt. Henderson was as 
much disposed to exalt Jackson as Mr. Page is to to exalt Lee, but he 
never, even by inference or imputation, depressed Lee as Mr. Page de- 
presses Jackson at more than one place in his interesting volume. Jack- 
son was something more than a mere lieutenant of his commander; and 
it is a convincing proof of his genius that, after his death, the Confederacy 
was never half so near its independence as it was before his fall. Second 
Manassas and Chancellorsville were both won by the audacity of his 
flank marches. No such flank march was ever undertaken by Lee after 
Jackson's death, although urged to do so at Gettysburg by Longstreet. 
It was only by such bold and aggressive movements that the smallest hope 
could be indulged of permanently crippling the Army of the Potomac. 
From Gettysburg down to Appomattox, Lee's attitude was purely de- 
fensive — aggressively defensive when the opportunity arose, but still 
defensive. The Confederate cause began to decline as soon aa it ceased 
to be offensive. Lee, no doubt, perceived this only too clearly. 

Mr. Page, like other biographers of Lee, complains that Mr. Davis was 
constantly hampering him in his military plans. There is much more 
reason to complain that Mr. Davis would have headed off all the efforts 
which General Lee would have made to bring about pacification had it 
been in his power to act on his own discretion. The letter from Lee 
to the Confederate President, quoted at length by Mr. Page in his ac- 
count of the events which immediately preceded the battle of Gettysburg, 
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would seem to indicate that the writer at that time was in favor of peace 
even if the condition of obtaining it was the South's re-entrance into the 
Union. And he probably felt the same way after the .Second Battle of 
Cold Harbor. 

General Lee was never an advocate of secession; he was not bitter 
against the North even during the progress of the war; and he came 
again to be thoroughly national in spirit as soon as hostilities ended. At 
no time does he seem to have entertained sanguine hopes of final success; 
and as he was a very wise and practical man, there was probably not an 
hour after the Battle of Chancellorsville, when, had the issue been left 
to him, he would not have made peace with the North on the basis of re- 
union. He would have felt that the South had accomplished all that it 
could legitimately fight for had it secured such guarantees for its safety 
within the Union as no subsequent agitation could hope to break down. 
He was a Union man before the war began, and while thoroughly loyal 
to the South during the continuance of hostilities, he was not so passion- 
ately blind that he was ready, like Mr. Davis, to shut his eyes to all the 
portents of approaching destruction, and thus to court for his section of 
the country a ruin that would leave it at the mercy of the conquerors. 
Had he been political dictator as well as commander-in-chief, the upshot 
of the war for the South would have been different. There would have 
been no Appomattox, and no besom of Reconstruction. 



Life and Labors op Bishop Hare (Apostle to the Sioux). By M. A. 
de Wolf Howe. Sturgis and Walton Company. 1912. 

As seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, shall not perish from 
off the earth, so heroism in human life is everlastingly recurrent. We 
may indeed live by our admirations. There are still men that can hold 
up their heads with those who fought with beasts at Ephesus, that are 
entitled to a place on the Christian Honor Boll of that fine eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews — men " who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness," of whom the world is not yet quite worthy. Hardship 
and toil, privation and danger, endured gladly in pure love of their fellows 
— this is the guerdon that still appeals to noble souls, and is a true offset 
to that " materialism " of which we hear so much. 

Not only is honor due to Bishop Hare as a Christian teacher and 
great missionary — "Apostle to the Sioux," he was called — but equally to 
him as a citizen and public man. For such as he performed a twofold 
and interrelated service — he paved the way for civilization, law and order, 
on the one hand; as well as, in common parlance, "saved souls," on the 
other. His services to the government are quite as great as those to the 
Church. He was both missionary and pioneer, an instructor, and an ex- 
ponent of the best that modern civilization shows. To speak generally, 
of the twenty thousand Sioux to whom Bishop Hare went out in 1873, 
and to whom he so faithfully ministered — after thirty years of labor, 
when illness forced him from his post, ten thousand were baptized mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church, and all had been brought more or less under 
the best Christian influences. Schools for boys and girls had been es- 
tablished, and all agencies that lead to self-help and true citizenship 
were in full working order. 



